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tives responsible to the people generally, and not merely to
their own class.
For urban councils representation in the larger town-
ships has usually been based on adult suffrage subject to
a property qualification. This is the case, for example, in
the Gold Coast towns of Accra, Cape Coast, and Sekondi-
Takoradi. It has been suggested that in some cases better
representation can be obtained by abolishing the property
qualification and basing the representation on organized
crafts, trades, and guilds. On the East Coast, where Afri-
cans in townships may belong to many tribes, representa-
tion on urban advisory councils is given to the urban tribal
associations, and appears to work satisfactorily.
Local authority councils may also help to solve a prob-
lem of another kind. In most traditional native govern-
ments there was no marked distinction between legisla-
tive, executive and judicial functions. The making of rules,
the judging of disputes and the enforcement of authority
were in the hands of the same persons. The effect of modern
colonial development has been to make each of these
functions more exacting, and more demanding of special
knowledge and experience. Local authorities have not
merely to enforce existing custom. They are development
agencies which make rules for many new purposes, and
they must often adapt existing custom to meet a changing
economic and social situation. Also, their executive func-
tions are becoming increasingly important and specialized.
This all means, in effect, that neither the chief nor any
individual member of council can have all the special
knowledge required for the efficient working of'local
government. This problem is not easy to solve where the
real authority is in the hands of a single chief. But where
authority is shared among many, e.g. in a council, some
of its functions can be delegated to members who have
special knowledge or experience. Thus while the rule-
making power and general control would be exercised by